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REVIEW. State, would not in some instances ripen well for several ‘eyed, can be of little value at the distance of even but a 


Survey or Maine, with statistical tables, maps, &c. 
&c. By Moses Greenleaf. Portland, Stanley & 
Hyde. 


« This work is decidedly one of the most valuable ever 

produced in our country. And take it altogether, it is one 
which no reasonable man would have expected to see, for 
at least half a century to come. It is more like what they 
bring forth on the other side of the water, among the 
wealthy and over crowded communities of Europe, where 
men have leisure enough, and virtue enough, to devote a 
life time or so to the completion of a favourite under- 
taking, than what we have been accustomed to see in our 
country, where, instead of being paid for their literary la- 
bour, scientific, laborious and extraordinary men have to 
work for nothing and find themselves, whenever they med- 
die with authorship. 

I have no room now fora review of the work, much 
less have I for such a review as it deserves ; and therefore 
I shall content myself with offering a few extracts, after 
observing that the book is well printed, I speak of the 
Survey now—a volume of 400 pages—the maps have not 
arrived, and though I hear that they are the best ever en- 
graved in our country, I shall say nothing of them now. 


Histroricat Sxetcu—Ciurmate—Corn. 

‘* The staple productions, which are found to succeed in 
the climate of Maine, are, Indian corn, wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, oats, millet, pulse of various kinds, flax, hemp, grass, 
and most of the plants of northern climates. It is known 
that the most, if not all, of these, do not succeed as well, 
and in general yield as great crops, with the same cultiva- 
tion, as in any other part of New-England. An exception 
may, perhaps, be made with respect to Indian corn, but it 
may be doubted whether the exception is just, or is chargeable 
to the climate, or to accidental circumstances. The first set- 
tlement of the State began on its southern border, and by 
persons from more southern or milder climates, and its 
population and agriculture have ever since proceeded grad- 
ually north into the forest. Of course the seeds of the 
first plants, of the kinds usually cultivated, were brought 
from warmer climates, or longer seasons, and those habits 
requiring the whole summer to bring their fruit to maturity, 
would in most cases be met by the diminished temperature 
of autumn, before they had arrived at perfection. Still 
those, whose seeds would ripen at all, in any season, would 
serve to propagate the species, until, in the course of suc- 
cessive years, the plants raised from the seed grown in the 
country, conformed their habits to the change of climate, 
and were afterwards cultivated with success. As those 
parts of the country, which were earlier settled became 
populous and cultivated, and the plants first introduced in- 
to them with difficulty, became inured to the climate, 
other settlements were commenced further to the north, 
and procuring their seed also from places further south, 
had in some measure to experience the same difficulty, and 
wait the slow progress of natural assimilation to the cli- 
mate, unless they could, as has sometimes been the case, 
procure their seed in the first instance directly from more 
northern regions. The consequence has been a popular 
opinion, that, in some parts of the State, Indian corn, and 
some other plants, which require great heat and long sea- 
sons, could not be generally cultivated with success. Ex- 
perience, however, has proved that though Indian corn, 
beans, and some other late plants, the seed of which were 
brought from more southern places, into the new settle- 
ments on the northern verge of the cultivated part of the 





years, yet by continuing to sow from the earliest ripe seed 


habits to the climate, and now succeeds as well, and prox 
duces as great crops, for aught that is known or can, +) 
judged to the contrary, as in other parts of New Enghind 
generally. The fact, however, may in part be pwing to 
the effect of clearing the country generally, in lengthening 
the season, and increasing the temperature of the summer 
months ; and it is believed that such: effects will result 
from this cause ; but it cannot yet have operated to sufli- 
cient extent in the new settlements to account wholly for 
the effect stated.’’ pp. 87, 88. “4 

Our husbandmen will keep this in view. I can Femem- 
ber when that, which is now regarded as the of 
the North, was thought by sensible, ohservisig ang highly 
intelligent farmers, incapable of producingwheat. ; I’ speak 
of the land about the Kennebec river. Ii the first year of 
the war (1812) it was generally understood there, and 
generally believed, that the climate was tod.cold, the new 
lands too full of insects, for the profitable culture of 
wheat. 

By the following, strangers may have -an idea of the 
real state of the weather here : 

MEAN TEMPERATURE. 

‘* Average abstract of mean temperature observed 
at Portland, Lat. 43° 40’ Lon. 70° 13' for eight years, 
from 1820 to 1827, both inclusive. 

Average mean temperature for Jan. 18°: Feb. 22°: 
for March 30 1-2°: April 40 1-2°: for May 51°: for June 
60 3-4°: for July 67 1-4°: for August 64 3-4°: for Sept. 
59 3-4°: for Oct. 47 1-4°: for Nov. 34 8-8°: for Dec. 
24 7-8°: for summer 58 1-2°: for winter 28 1-4°: mean 
temperature of each year 43 1-2°.” p. 96, 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE SEASONS. 

‘* That the character of the summers in Maine is well | 
adapted to all the necessary purposes of agriculture, and is 
favourable for the cultivation of all those plants in the pro- 
duction of which consists the true wealth and independ- 


grown in the same vicinity, the species soon conformed its |j'' 





ence of a people, cannot be doubted by those who are ac- | 
quainted with the facts. The character of the winters af- | 
fects not so much its agriculture directly, though it is not 
without some influence upon it ; but it has a necessary and | 
considerable influence upon the pursuits of the inhabitants 
generally, in other respects ; and with all the disadvanta- 
ges, which mankind usually attach to the idea of winter, 
or with which it may be actually attended, it still presents || 
some advantages of great importance in the present situa- 
tion of the State. 

‘¢ In the interior of the State, at distances from the sea- 
coast, varying from 10 to 30 miles, in different places and | 
| seasons, the ground is usually covered with snow from 
| three to four months in the year. In some seasons it con- 
tinues in the forests of the central and northern parts of 
the State nearly five months. ‘The depth, moderate at | 
first, increasing more or less gradually to three or four, and 
in some in the tain regions, to five feet. Ap- 
proaching towards the sea, the regularity of its continu- 
ance is frequently interrupted by rains and thaws, which 
for short periods lay the surface of the ground nearly bare, 
and render the roads inconvenient and often exceedingly 
difficult to pass. But in general, further inland, the snow 
affords a foundation for the transportation of heavy com- 
modities, which in a new country, thinly peopled, and not 
yet provided with solid and permanent roads, to an extent 
adequate to its wants, is of incalculable advantage. The 


| 











immense forests of timber with which the country is cov- 





Sw miles from water carriage, unless a solid and smooth 
}Foad is made from the landing place to almost every tree ; 
and to make such roads on the surface of the earth in 
summer, to the necessary extent, would require time and 
expense beyond the ability to accomplish, and perhaps be- 
yond the value of the timber to reimburse. The snows of 
winter, however, provide a substitute, and at this season a 
large part of the farmers released from the agricultural la- 
bours of summer, employ themselves and their teams in 
cutting and transporting the timber of the forests to the 
banks of the streams and rivers fora market. The uni- 
form continuance of the snow in the forest is calculated 
upon with a degree of certainty which is seldom disap- 
pointed ; and the steady cold winters of the interior of the 
State furnish, in relation to the lumber business, means 
of subsistence and wealth to its citizens, which are denied 
to those of regions, whichs boast a milder climate and 
longer summers. 

‘* At the approach of spring, the thawing of the great 
body of snow which had accumulated on the ground, 
swells the rivulets and streams sufficiently to bear the lum- 
ber collected on their banks, to its ultimate destination for 
a market on the tide waters. Without this peculiarity of 
the depth and continuance of the snow in the winter, and 
the freshets occasioned by its melting in the spring, a very 
large portion of what now constitutes an immense source 
to the State, must have been not only without 
it absolutely an incumbrance. 
the course of the sea-coast, the winters are less 
snows generally fall to as great depth as im 
the interior, ai greater, but are frequently succeeded 
by heavy rains, break up the roads, and for a time, 
rende# ttavelling difficult, and the transportation of heavy 
parr: pn ere expensive. At the breaking up of 
winterMin all parts, both on the sea-coast, and in the inte- 
rior, the ground being loosened by the frosts, the melting 
of the snow, and the heavy rains of the season, injure the 
roads exceedingly, render them in many places almost im- 
passable with safety, and subject the community to continu- 
al and heavy expenses to repair them. The same effect 
|| takes place in a less degree on the approach of winter. 
|| The result of these changes as it affects the means and fa- 
cility of transportation and communication between differ- 
ent parts of the State is, that, in the country bordering on 

| the sea-coast, the communication is uninterruptedly good, 

| only a few months in the symmer season, and sometimes 
| for a very few uncertain weeks in the winter. The com- 
| munication between the interior and the sea-board, is, 
| however, subjected, in a degree, to the same interruptions 
in winter, as are experienced along the line of the coast ; 
and these fluctuations often occasion expenses in the infer- 
course of persons, and the transportation of commodities, 
which, though often small, and but little noticed in individ- 
ual cases, yet from the innumerable instances in which 
they occur every year, must in the aggregate, form a very 
considerable item in the expenditures of the commanity, 
not the less real for the shape in which it occurs, nor the 
less important for the numbers among whom it is divided.’’ 

These views, it will be remembered, are not the views 








regular. * 





of a story-book or a novel-writer: they are those of a 
sensible man, a practical surveyor, and a long-sighted 
politician. Mr. Moses Greenleaf is not an ev ery-day man. 

The observations that follow, are of a nature to excite 
further enquiry. We have a country to be grateful for and 
proud of ; and the sooner we know its worth the better— 
our school books ought to contain such truths. 














‘* Near the centre of the State, is an extensive tract, in 


which the ancient forest is principally destroyed, and its 
place but partially supplied with a young growth, which, 
in very few places of considerable extent, is yet sufficient 
to shade the ground from the direct action of the sun’s rays. 
In this tract the snow disappears earlier in the spring, 
and does not permanently cover the earth so early in 
the autumn, as in the contiguous forests. The leaves 
appear on the trees, and the surface exhibits the lively 
green of spring from one to three weeks earlier, than is 
seen within 30 miles to the south of it. The temperature 
in the summer is sensibly warmer, particularly during the 
night. The wild fruits also ripen earlier, and the whole 
appearance of the tract, indicates the favourable change 
produced in the climate by the extensive destruction of the 
original forests.’’ pp. 106, 7. 
MAINE—SLATE. 

«« One peculiarity of the roof slate which has been ex- 
amined in some parts of the State, will serve to indicate 
its superiority over much that is found and used in other 





parts of the United States, for the covering of buildings ; 
viz. its power of resistance to the force of frost ; as is 
shown in instances where, in its native situation, it has | 
been exposed to all changes of the seasons, in the open air, 
for ages, and yet exhibits no marks of decomposition, nor | 
change of its original structure. p. 117. 


| 





prospects—Comparative ,importance of Portland 
— Bangor, ¥c. 
‘« The territory, within the State to which Portland, in- | 
cluding Kennebunk and Saco, affords the nearest market, 
contains about 1800 square miles. Its open harbour in the 
winter, and its superior mercantile capital at present, at- 
tract to it the principal part of the trade of about 1000 | 
square miles more, which lie nearer to Hallowell and Bath. | 
Besides the territory within the State, dependent on this 
market, there are about 5000 square miles in the upper 
part of New Hampshire and Vermont, which lie nearer to | 


Portland, than to any other sea port ; and are partially at ! 


least connected with it. Any improvements in the means 
of pete with the facilities of trans- 
portation rendered by the improvements on Connecticut 
river, would connect this whole tract with Portland, ex- 
cept so far as similar improvements should connect such 
part of it as lies nearer to Hallowell with that place. The 
district then which will naturally and principally be con- 
nected with Portland, by ties of interest and habit, may 
be considered as equal to about 2800 square miles within 
this State, besides what connexions are, and may be, formed 
with parts of New Hampshire and Vermont. pp. 127, 128. 


ication, to ¢ 





** It will be obvious at a glance, that Bangor will be a 
point naturally to concentrate the business of more than 
half the State, so far as it is transacted within the State. 
Such circumstances as have been before alluded to, may 
divert a part of this to Hallowell on one side, and to Ma- 
chias, Eastport and Calais on the other. Belfast also, at 
certain seasons, will compete for a share of its trade and 
connexions with a part of the interior, as it will also for 
that of Hallowell ; but the territory which will naturally 
connect itself with Bangor, independent of all competition, | 
will be about 9000 square miles, or more than one fourth 
of the State ; and a liberal spirit on the part of this State, 
and of Massachusetts, in opening and improving the com- 
munication to the public lands in the northern parts of the 
State, may, as before intimated, eventually lead to dis- 
tricts within the State, and principally to this, the whole 
trade of the country on the Aroostook and St. John, and 
secure to the State and to the nation, the benefits of the | 
circulation of the capital necessary to supply the whole of 
that extensive region.’’ pp. 129, 130. 


HISTORY—AND GROWTH OF MAINE. 


«It may be remarked, that whatever may be the rela- || and harbours, must continue to contribute annually a great 
amount to the increasing tonnage of the nation ;—that of 
the great national nursery for seamen, the fisheries, Maine 
|| now forms one fifth of the whole ; and that the industry 
and enterprise of its inbabitants are surpassed by none in 


tive advantages or disadvantages of Maine, its population || 
| 
has made its way against very considerable disadvantages | 


in popular opinion. Very generally throughout the United 
States, and extensively even in New England, the climate | 





standing it ranks but as twelfth in point of present num- 
| ber of inhabitants ;—and if to the natural, and legitimate 


|| sideration of the situation and circumstances of Maine, as 
| pursuit of commerce and navigation (including also the 
| able to the support, and encouraging to the exertions of a 
| healthy, vigorous and industrious agricultural population, 


'| it will not be unreasonable to conclude that it will at a fu- 


| as any other part of the United States, of equal extent, 
| and much superior to that of some of the States, which 


| ble share of the whole commerce of the union are con- 


| the remainder and almost the whole of its own ;—that its 
| vast fund of materials for ship-building, and the numerous 


| 
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and soil of Maine have been represented as harsh and rug- 
ged, unfavourable to the successful pursuit of agriculture, 
or to the comfortable support of a dense population. It 
will be seen, however, that agriculture employs a greater 
proportion of its inhabitants than is the case in any of the 
Atlantic States, north of Virginia, excepting only New 
Hampshire and Vermont, that the density of its population, 
in proportion to the territory over which it has yet extend- 
ed itself, is at least equal and even superior to the average 
of the northern and middle States ; and that the density of 
some of its counties, surpasses that of some of those States, 
and is greater than that of any one of the States was, at 
the period when a part of their natural increase began to 
find it necessary to seek room elsewhere. It may be ar- 
gued, too, that in a country whose inhabitants are active 
and enterprising, as are those of Maine, they would not 
employ themselves in agriculture, if it were not profitable ; 
nor condense themselves on a limited territory, while so 
much lay vacant at their doors, and in other parts of the 
Union, if that territory were not amply sufficient to sustain 
them at least as comfortably as any other to which they 
might have access ; and surely enough other vacant and 
fertile territory, has been within their reach, and temp- 
tations enough have been held forth, to induce them to 
occupy it, if they chose. p. 153. 

COMMERCIAL CHARACTER OF MAINE—FISHERIES 
—MANUFACTURES. 


“It has been already observed, that according to the 
proportion of numbers employed, Maine is the second 
commercial State inthe Union. It will be seen, that it is 
second also in point of actual amount of tonnage, notwith- 


inferences to be drawn from these facts, we add the con- 
affording superior advantages for, and inducements to, the 


fisheries) and at least equal advantages with any other State 
for manufacturing purposes, and a climate and a soil favour- 


ture day, support an aggregate population at least as dense 


are now far before it in point of numbers, and of some also 
which are greater in extent of territory. p. 169. 

** On the whole, when it is considered that the extent of the 
territory of the State of Maine, and the fertility of its interior, | 
will allow it to sustain a population superior to that of most | 
of the States of the Union, and surpassed by few if any ;— | 
that its superior advantages for commerce and the fisheries, 
by drawing the subsistence of a large class from the ocean, | 








| and from foreign countries, and adding largely to the means 


of subsistence in the interior, enable it to support a popu- | 
lation more dense than probably any other State, except | 
Massachusetts ;—that the ratio of its physical strength or 
productive ability is nearly one tenth greater than that of 


the rest of the United States ;—that the proportion of its || . 


inhabitants engaged in commerce, and the proportion of 
the fields it cultivates upon the ocean (measured by its 
tonnage) are vastly greater than the rest of the United | 
States, and considerably greater than any State excepting 
only Massachusetts ;—that it pays relatively much more 
than its proportion to the support of government ; that 
while one sixth of the exported products, and a considera- 


ducted by foreign vessels, Maine conducts a large share of 


facilities for that branch of business, afforded by its ports 














the Union ; it will upon a review of these collective cir- 
cumstances, become evident that Maine actually sustains a 
high degree of importance among her sister States, in some 
respects already exceeding that of any other State, and 
eventually from the concurrence of so many causes, must, 
as a commercial and maritime State, take precedence not 
only of the greater part of the States, but it is far from 
impossible, of any one of them.’’ pp. 270, 271. 
CROPS, 

** The crops of Indian corn, in different parts of the 
State, and in different seasons, have raised from 30 to 50 
bushels per acre ; in some instances 80 bushels ; wheat 
from 15 to 40; rye rather more ; hay from 1 1-2 to 3 
tons—other products in proportion.’’ p. 183. 

‘* It is well known, that land of average quality, under 
good cultivation, yields more frequently 40 bushels of In- 
dian corn, from 20 to 40 bushels of wheat, rye, oats, and 
barley, and from one to two and three tons of hay per 
acre.”’ p, 207. 

The following views cannot be too widely disseminated. 

MILITARY TAX. 

**The aggregate value of the arms, ammunition, &e, 
furnished by the individual officers and soldiers, each at his 
own private expense, is about 243,500 dollars ; the annual 
interest of which, at 6 per cent, is 14,610 dollars ; and if 
to this is added the value of the time required by law of 
each officer and soldier annually, for military trainings, 
which at the lowest computation cannot be estimated at 
less than three days, at one dollar per day, the aggregate 
amount, added to the interest on the value of the arms and 
equipments above stated, is upwards of 185,000 dollars 
annually. This is borne individually by the citizens be- 
tween 18 and 40 years of age, and virtually, in the form 
of a capitation tax, without any discrimination with regard 
to the wealth or poverty of the individuals. The aggre- 
gate annual expense, therefore, to the whole community, 
is evidently upwards of 150,000 dollars, of direct and cer- 
tain oceurrence, exclusive of probably a vastly greater 
sum in collateral and consequential expenses, of which 
no account is known, and no estimate can be here made.” 
pp: 341, 342, 


ScHooLs. 
** Total number of school districts 2,499 
ss ** of children between 4 and 21 187,931 
© ~~ who usually attend schools 101,325 
Amount required by law to be raised and ex- - 
pended yearly $119,384 00 


Amount of money annually raised and ex- 
pended for support of schools from taxes $132,268 92 


Amount from the income of permanent funds $5,614 65 
Aggregate number of months annually in 
which schools are open under male in- 
structers 5,161 
ss “s under female instructers 6,285 
Estimate of population in Dec. 1825 337,244 
Probable increase of scholars annually 6,035 
Number of months in which each school on 
the average is open for instruction under 
male teachers 2,0 
se ss under female teachers 2,5 
Number of scholars on the average usually 
attending each school district 40 
Average wages of teachers and all other ex- 
penses per month $12,04 
Average annual expenses for each scholar $1,35 
se “ for each scholar per month 30 
Proportion of scholars to each 100 of the 
whole population 30 
Ratio per cent to the whole taxable property 
as per valuation of 1828 6 
p- 133.” 


It will be kept it mind that the above are but extracts, 
—brief extracts from a few of the many chapters, which 
constitute the volume called the Survey. Of the maps 
and of other parts of the work, more will be said hereafter. 
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PUBLIC FAITH. 


In the House of Representatives on the 2d inst. 
a bill was read, authorizing towns and plantations 
to purchase, if they thought proper, at their own 
expense, any books or maps relating to the History, 
Geography, or Statistics of this State. This bill 
was read once, and Tuesday assigned for a second 
reading. It will be remembered that the former 
Legislature had invited Mr. GReENvEarF to prepare 
a Map and Statistical account of the State, and 
engaged to afford him a liberal encouragement ; 
that last year, when he had, on this invitation, so 
far prepared his Maps, that the Legislature could 
judge fairly of the utility of the work, they granted 


$1000 to him as a reward for his labour thus far, || 


and to aid in its publication; and gave him reason 
to expect that if it was finally executed as well as 
they were warranted to hope, they would further 
encourage the work, and benefit the State by dis- 
tributing copies among the several towns thereof, 
and elsewhere, as had always been usual in similar 
cases. All this was done, not at the request of Mr. 
Greentear, for his own personal benefit, but at 
the unsolicited and unexpected invitation of the 
Legislature to him, to prepare such a work, for the 
use and benefit of the State. It is, however, a 
fact, that Mr. Greentear has produced more and 
better matter than was promised or expected, and 
that his work has received the unqualified sanction 
and approbation of both branches of the Legisla- 
ture, of the Executive, and of every other person 
who has seen it—and he has expended more than 
three times the value of the sum granted by the 
Legislature, in extra expense and pains to render 
the work as perfect as the nature of the case would 
possibly admit. 

It will be remembered also, that in the early part 
of this session, Mr. Wittiamson, (without any 
previous invitation or direct encouragement from 
the Legislature) made an application to the Legis- 
lature for its aid and patronage in the publication 
of a History of the State, in two large octavo vol- 
umes, of about 600 or 700 pages each. It it easy 
to see that in theshort time which could be allotted 
to it, though a few individuals might so far examine 
it, as to form some tolerable estimate of its merits, 
as far asa small specimen would go, yet it must 
be utterly impossible for the Legislature generally, 
or even for any considerable portion of them to 
obtain such a knowledge of it, as to judge with the 
least confidence what the merits or character of it, 
or of any considerable portion of it, would be when 
published—they therefore postponed indefinitely 
the resolve which was introduced on Mr. William- 
son’s petition, but afterwards reconsidered it so far 
as to leave it open for discussion. 

After this, and the publication of Mr. Greenleaf’s 
work had been so far completed, that its merits 
could be fully appreciated, the committee to whom 
this, as well as Williamson’s had been referred, 
made a report on that of Mr. Greenleaf’s, bearing 
full testimony to its merits, and its utility to the 
State, and accompanied it with a bill providing tor 
the purchase of a sufficient number of copies to 
supply (as the Legislature was honourably pledged 
to do) each town with a copy, and a few more for 
distribution tothe other United States. This bill 
was strongly opposed by the political friends of Mr. 
Williamson, and by some others; the opposition be- 
ing ostensibly predicated chiefly on the ground, 
that to supply the towns and plantations at the ex- 
pense of the State, would be expending more 
money than the State could afford; and that it 
would be an unreasonable tax on the more wealthy 
towns for the benefit of the poorer(]) and the bill 
was indefinitely postponed by a large majority. 

The bill introduced on Monday, was drawn for 
the purpose of obviating the objections, which had 
been made to the purchase by the State of both 
Mr. Greenleaf’s and Mr. Williamson’s works, on 
account of the poverty of the State Treasury, or 
its unequal bearing on the large towns; and to 
enable those towns which were desirous of posses- 
sing copies of both or either of them, or of any 
similar work, if there should be any, to obtain them 
at their own expense if they should choose. It 
being supposed that from the extent and conse- 
quently the expense of both these works, there 


some of the larger, in which no individual would 
feel able to purchase a copy of either. 

In the debate in the second reading, on Tuesday, 
the passage of the bill was advocated by Messrs. 
Stevens, of Belfast, Perkins, of Hebron, Kent, of 
Bangor, Vance, of Baring, and Adams, of Portland, 
and opposed by Ruggles, of Thomaston, Carpen- 
ter, of Passadunkeag, Baldwin, of Mercer, and Mc 
Cobb, of Phipsburg. Mr. Ruggles argued against 
it on different grounds—one of which was, that 
under this bill, towns might be enabled to purchase 
libraries worth $10,000.) Another ground of ar- 
gument with Mr. R. was, that the bill would have 
effect chiefly in the new and smaller towns, in 
| which the. majority of the inhabitants were poor, 
and but very few rich ; and as these rich would pay 
the principal part of the tax, the poor, who pay 
next to nothing, would vote away the rich man’s 
money, for their own benefit(3) A further argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Thomaston was, 
that in many of the towns, where a portion, and 
in some a considerable portion, of the land was 
owned by non-residents, a proportionate part of 
the tax to pay for these books and maps, would fall 
on the non-resident proprietors, who, residing at a 
distance, would not have the benefit of them.(4) 

Carpenter echoed the sentiments of his file-lead- 
er, and added a new argument of much weight— 
every way worthy of himself. He said that this bill 
ought to be rejected, because it was only a sly way 
of getting what had been refused before.(5 

aldwin objected, because some part of the in- 
habitants of a town might possibly derive rather 
more of the benefit than some others—a minority 
might manage so as to obtain an advantage over 
the majority, &c. &c. 

The arguments of the opponents were met and 
ably refuted by the advocates of the bill, but in 
vain—the cogent reasonings of its opponents, to- 

ther with such motives as may have been operating 

hind the curtain, found subjects enough in the 
House of Representatives, on whom they could 
operate to form a majority to decide that the towns 
and plantations within this State, should not be 
furnished with Maps nor Histories of this State, at 
the expense of the State, neither should they be 
trusted with the r to furnish themselves with such 
dangerous articles at their own expense, and so ‘the 
bill was refused another reading. 


REPORTING. 


In connexion with all this, there are two or three 
newspaper documents worth being preserved for 
posterity, Reporting has got to be a by-word here— 
people can say what they please, where they are 
| allowed to report their own speeches: All their 
| nonsense, their verbiage, their ignorance, their trick, 
their gossip, and their bad En fish, filtered through 
a goose-quill, gets so improved, or so altered, which 
| in most cases amounts to the very same thing, for 
| it would be difficult to alter most of our oratory 
| without improving it, that those who heard the 
| speeches are ready to laugh in each other’s faces 
| when they see them in print. Verily—verily—we 
| want a reporter in every assembly of our country; 
with courage enough to speak the truth of every 
| body, and with probity enough to give the devil his 
| due. It would save thousands a-year to the peo- 
le. 

In the ApverTisER, we have the following ac- 
| count of a part of the affair (reported, I hear, by 
| Mr. Adams himself.) 

“ A bill authorizing the Secretary of State to sub- 
scribe for Greenleaf’s Map and Statistical View of 
| the State. Messrs. Stevens, Perkins, and Merrill, 
|advocated the passage of the Resolve, and Mr. 
| McCobb and Mr. Baldwin opposed it. A motion 
was made to postpone it indefinitely. Mr. Jdams 
moved to commit it with instructions to increase the 
number ordered to be subscribed for by the last Legis- 
lature, so as to make the whole number of copies 

60, with the view of giving one copy to each incor- 
porated Academy in the State, one copy to be de- 
posited in each of the offices of the Clerks of the 
several counties, one copy to each of the sever@l 
Colleges, and the remainder to be at the disposition 
of the Legislature. Mr. Ruggles moved to amend 
the proposition for instructing the committee to add 





cv 





might be many of the smaller towns, and perhaps 





40 copies of Williamson’s History, but the House 
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lated to deceive the people, a 
| justice and real injury to individuals, And we re- 
gret the rejection of the resolve beeause we think 
| it derogatory to the credit of the State, and because 
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postponement being put, it was carried in the af- 
firmative by a large majority.” —Advertiser. 

By the above report, you would be led to believe 
that Mr. Adams had been very zealous, not only to 
redeem the pledge given last year by the legisla- 
ture that employed Mr. Greenleaf, but to do some- 
thing more. But the contrary is the fact: Mr. 
Adams, I take it, is fond of popularity—and so fond 
of it now—and so unwilling to put any of it at haz- 
ard—that he has been led astray here. That he is 
a well-informed, clever, honest man, as the world 
goes, there is no denying; but that he is a liberal- 
minded man, a long-sighted politician, a straight- 
forward, plain-dealing adversary, were too much to 
allow even for argument sake. He has not done 
his duty here—he has over-shot his mark—betrayed 
the character of the state, and led her to a breach 
of public faith. 


But we have another report, and a much better 
one, beause true—fuithful and true.—It comes from 
the Curistian Mirror. 


“ Greenleaf’s Maps and Statistical Survey of 
Maine.—In the House of Representatives on Satur- 
day last, a Resolve was reported to authorize the 
Secretary of State to subscribe for a sufficient num- 
ber of Greenleaf’s Maps and Survey of the State, 
to supply each town and organized plantation with 
one full copy of each, and one copy for each of the 
other States and Territories in the Union. [The 
Resolve originally provided for a somewhat greater 
number, but these were stricken out on motion, 


‘previous to the debate.] The passage of the Re- 


solve was advocated by Mr. Stevens, of Belfast, 
Perkins, of Hebron, and Merrill of Falmouth—and 
most strenuously opposed by Mr. Adams, of Port- 
land, who was seconded more or less strongly, by 
McCobb, of Phippsburgh, Baldwin, of Mercer, and 
Little, of Windham, with others, less obviously. 
The Speakers in opposition as well as those who 
advocated the passage of the Resolve, spoke in the 
highest terms of the merits of the work. The num- 
ber of copies provided for by the amended resolve, was 
about 346.—_Mr. Adams moved to reduce the number 
to 60, to be distributed principally among the Col- 
leges, Academies, &c. leaving the towns to supply 
themselves—and Mr. Ruggles, of Thomaston, mov- 
ed to add 40 copies of Williamson’s proposed histo- 
ry—both which amendments were rejected, and a 
motion for indefinite postponement was carried by 
a large majority. ‘ 
We observe in the report on this subject publish- 
ed in the Advertiser of Tuesday last,it is stated that 
the cost of the copies proposed to be subscribed for 
would amount to nearly $7000.—But if our esti- 
mate of the number of towns and organized planta- 
tions is correct (and we believe it to be nearly so) 
the cost would be but about $5200. It is stated al- 
so at the close of the report, that the Legislature 
last year made a donation of $1000 to aid the pub- 
lication of the work ; but the reporter forgets to 
state also, (perhaps he did not know the fact,) that 
the publication of this extensive and valuable work 
has been attended with very great labour and ex- 
pense; that it was undertaken at the special in- 
stance and encouragement of the Legislature ; and 


| that when the grant of $1000 was made to aid its 


publication, it was understood that when it should 
be completed, the Legislature would further redeem 
its pledge of a liberal patronage, by furnishing co- 
pies to every town in the State-——The report- 
er seems to be ignorant also, that Mr. Adams 


of Portland, whose name does not appear in the re- 


port in the Advertiser as an opponent of the re- 
solve, was in fact, among its foremost and most 
strenuous opponents,though we know nothow many, 


| nor how strenuous were those whose opposition 


was ofa more covert kind. We regret such par- 
tial and inaccurate reports, because they are caleu- 
sometimes do in- 


we apprehend that many towns will not now have 
any other opportunity of possessing themselves of a 
work evhigh we deem it for the interest of the State 
to be ‘putdiyithin the reach of every citizen. It is 
understood that the edition which was but small at 
first, is found to fall considerably short of the num- 





refused to commit, and the question of indefinite 





ber intdhdedgo much so that the number@ full 
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copies for sale will be less than 500; and that the 
eae and proprietor have determined not to 
azard another edition.” 
Such appears to be the true state\of the case. 
The work is invaluable ; and the author is entitled 
to the encouragement of our whole country. 





(1) One member said in the debate, that he opposed it 
because he found from a calculation he had made, that his 
own town’s proportion of the money to pay the tax for this 
work would be one dollar more than the subscription price, 
whilst some other towns would get the work for much less! 
(Ergo ; this member has made fis calling and re-election 
sure. N.) 

(2) How could Mr. R. say this? He knew, if he knew 
apy thing about the bill, that it would authorise no purcha- 
ses but of such works as related to this State, and he knew 
moreover, that complete copies of all the works on the 
subject in existence, or known to be contemplated, which 
are to be purchased at all, might be purchased for Jess than 
thirty dollars: and he knew, that it was a moral impossi- 
bility that any town should purchase at their own expense, 
any more than they themselves should think would be use- 
ful to them, and they should be able to pay for without in- 
convenience. 


(3) A precious idea this. According to the arguments 
of Mr. ex-Speaker, and would-be-Governor Ruggles, the 
poor should not vote away the rich man’s money to sup- 
port schools of which the poor receive an equal benefit ; 
nor to repair highways, which the poor man sometimes 





show their love and respect for him, by such pranks as we 
have been a witness to, for the last three or four months, 
the sooner they are made punishable by law, the better it 
will be for themselves and for their country. On the fourth 
of March, for example, we had the otherwise pretty-be- 
haved town of Portland, sounding the whole day through 
with the dullest and heaviest and laziest ding-dong bell that 
ever issued from a public steeple, at the bidding of jaded 
sailors and sluggish apprentice boys. Half the time it was 
impossible to say whether the bells were ringing or tolling, 
rejoicing or mourning ; and the other half they were so 
evidently tolling,—and with such a boding lngubrious roar, 
that people stopped each other in the street to enquire with 
a shake of the head, or a curl of the lip, whether, after all— 
between friends—there was not some hoax playing off by the 
administration party—some trick after all at the bottom of the 
affair. And so too, in the evening. About nine o’clock at 
night—on one of the coldest nights of the coldest year, we 
have had for, nobody knows how long—our sober citizens 
were startled by five or six flashes of fire in the zenith— 
(which were intended for rockets,) aecompanied by a sort 
of hurraing afar off, such as you may hear when a large 
country school is turned out for half a day. After a full 
hour of dead pulling, a party of the friends of Mr. Jackson 
—the chief magistrate of our twenty-six republics (more or 





travels with his cart, as well as the rich in his coach ; nor 
to sapport the government, the protection of which is ex- 
tended sometimes to the poor. In fine the poor, accord- 
ing to this principle, should enjoy the benefits of our repub- 
lican institutions according to his poverty, and no further. 
{Query—Would he tax the poor at so much a head, as | 
jurymen, or as watchmen, or as militia for the protec- | 
tion of the property of the rich? N.] 


(4) Another admirable argument. The poor inhabitants 
of the small towns, who are not able individually to obtain 
the knowledge of the State which the Legislature of last 
year declared would be useful to them, ought not to be 
enabled to obtain it collectively, lest a part of the expense 
might fall upon the rich non-resident landholder, whose 
very property which pays the tax is rendered more valuable 
by the dissemination of knowledge among, and by the 
industry of, these poor people in the neighbourhood. 
Quere—How long is it since M 
firat became so compassionate in the case of non-resident 
oe setrae who—who, of Mr. Ruggles’ political 

iends have become interested as non-resident proprietors, 
since the days of their outcry against that unfortunate class 
of beings, prior to the separation ? 


(5) Not true: and if trae—what then? Shall not a 
twan have his rights because they have been refused ? The 
English of it is, however—if the gentleman’s language can 
be translated into plain English—that because the Legisla- 
tare was too poor to supply the towns with Mr. William- 
#on’s History and Mr. Greenleaf’s Maps and Survey of the 
State,—too poor to redeem their virtual pledge, at the ex- 
ponse of the State, therefore the towns ought not to be 
permitted to supply themselves at their own expense.— 
Quere—Was this the consequence of a regard for the inte- | 
rest of his constituents, which might be endangered if they 
were trusted with the power to possess maps or histories of 
the State ?—or was he afraid to expose them to the temp- 
tation of spending their money as he might think foolishly ? 
—or was he afraid that Mr. Williamson and Mr. Greenleaf 
might get too rich ?—or, was there another motive ? 

{Why not say, that if any town should purchase a ‘copy, 
by private subscription, they should give bonds to the State, 
with approved security, and build a powder-house or a laz- 
zaretto for it in some place to be selected by the State’s 
Attorney,—and be answerable to the parties aggrieved in 
an action in the case, or to the public, by criminal informa- 
tien for all and every mischief that might follow the getting 
abroad of such a work? They have been advised to en- 


courage literature and science,—and why should they not | 


fmish what they have begun? They have bragged not a 
little about their liberality to the colleges and academies of 
the State,—why should they stop here ? Why not draw and 
quarter every man duly convicted of printing a book, or 
roparing a map of thy State—at the desire of the State ? 

‘o betray their faith,—to involve such a man as far as they 
have the power,—to ruin him if possible,—may not be 
enough. N.} 





Eicura or Janvary—a Drama.—By Richard 
Penn Smith. Philadelphia. Performed at fe Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington Theatres. 

Of,a truth, if the friends of Andrew Jackson, the presi- 
the United States of America, @ould Yontinue to 


dent 


|| minutes or so,—and I verily believe, there were not less 


r. Ruggles and his party || 


less) hove in sight, with half a tar barrel on runners, and 
another half trundling along the deep snow with a stick 
through the middle of the head (as boys play with a hoop) 
hurraing with the utmost valour and sincerity, every five 





than sixteen or eighteen of the whole (men and boys). 
And all this we are to remember was done by way of re- 
spect for the man they delighted to honour. About a score 
| of boys and blackguards, for such they were, that I saw at 
| the head of Union Street, rolling the head of a tar barrel, 
hither and thither, and shouting over it, and daubing them- 
| selves with the hot blazing tar, and flinging the wreck at 
each other as you have seen smaller boys throw lighted 
| squibs on a Fourth of July evening. 
| But what of this? They go further in Philadelphia. 
| They make dramas for the occasion, and perform them 
| with unbounded applause at three of the principal theatres 
| of the country ; dramas which—but no—no, they shall 
| speak for themselves. I dare not trust myself to say what 
| they are ; but I have one before me, from which, after I 
| have given the reader an idea of the plot, I shall offer a 
| few extracts. 
| The plot I take to be this—John Bull is an Englishman, 
| who has come to this country to establish a mill, where he 
refuses to grind flour for his countrymen, because he has 
| just refused to take up arms against them. This John Ball 
has a boy, who having disappeared, joins the American 
army—runs away to see his father, just in the nick of time 
| when he was most wanted by general Jackson ;—gets 
| nabbed—saves general Jackson’s life—who rewards him 
| by saving his, and giviog him in marriage to a pretty girl. 
|| But the half is not told. General Jackson, at the very time 
| when he is expecting an attack from the enemy, wanders 
|| away—leaving the American army without a Jeader for six 
|| hours—is captured—-puts on the disguise of a miller— 
| makes speeches—talks sentiment—prepares to grind the 
British corn—is discovered and escapes—how ?—how think 
| you—of all the ways in the world? Why, by signing an 
|| armistice with a lead pencil. 


| 
} 
| 


Now for a specimen of the language. 


«Gen. Jackson. Was ever man in a more original situa- 
tion than I am, sheltered by this honest miller! It is ex- 
traordinary that my absence from my army is unknown to 
the enemy, and still more that my officers have had the 
prudence not to discover any alarm for my safety. Nor 
gave my foes in that city betrayed the circumstance, though 
there are not a few who would rejoice at my present per- 
plexity ; but to-morrow I will answer you all—all ! and in 
such a manner, that ages yet to come shall decide between 
us ;—yes ; I will answer you by driving the ruthless invader 
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Scene II.—In front of John Bull’s mill, on the Mississippi, 
A large substantial table on the left of the stage ; a bench 
at the end of the table. The mill is on the left ; a flight 
of steps leads to a door in the second story. A window 
beside the door. John Bull’s cottage on the opposite 
side of the stage. Between the cottage and mill, an ex. 
tended view of the river. A boat lying in the river, near 
the mill. 

Enter Charlotte, from the cottage. 

Charlotte. Uncle !—What, not here !—[turns and sees 
Gen. Jackson, who enters from the cottage) I beg par. 
don, sir, but I thought my uncle was here, and came to tell 
him that breakfast is ready. Is your wound better, sir? 

Gen. Jackson. I scarcely feel it now. 

Charlotte. Is it true, sir, what my uncle tells me, that 
you are the friend of my dear cousin Charles ? 

Gen. Jackson. Oh! I comprehend.—[apart]—Yes, my 
child, sincerely his friend. 

Charlotte. He must be grown almost a man? 

Gen. Jackson. Full grown, I assure you. 

Charlotte. Indeed! Well that must be delightful. 

Gen. Jackson. A very handsome man. 

Charlotte. Better and better still! 

Gen. Jackson. And a very brave soldier. 

Charlotte. So much the worse; he will be killed. The 
brave soldiers only get into difficulties. Had you not been 
a brave soldier, you might have been safe in Orleans at 

t. 

Gen. Jackson. I see how it is; this pretty creature is 
enamoured of Charles.—You seem to work very diligently, 
Charlotte. I have good reason for losing no time, sir. 
Gen. Jackson. You fear to be scolded by your uncle? 

Charlotte. Oh! dear, no sir. Uncle never scolds me, 
All that I make I sell to increase my little dowry. 

Gen. Jackson. Indeed. And does it increase rapidly? 

Charlotte. Why—you must know, sir, I am not in 
haste to marry. Billy, my sweetheart, is so clownish and 
so silly, that— 

Gen. Jackson. You would work much quicker, and 
with more steadiness, if it were for your cousin Charles. 
Is it not so? 

Charlotte. I didn’t say that, sir. 

Gen. Jackson. Artless creature. [aside] Where do yon 
keep your treasure ? 

Charlotte. [showing a box] In this, sir. : 

Gen. Jackson. Happy oecasion!—Since it is impossible 
for me to offer any thing to the honest miller, I shall at least 
have the gratification of contributing to the dower of his 
adopted daughter. 

[He takes the box and pretends to examine it.] 

Charlotte. Do you think, sir, that Charles will ever re- 
turn to this place ? 

Gen. Jackson. I hope so. 

Charlotte. But what if the British generals should sue- 
ceed? and you know they have solemnly promised to take 
New Orleans. 

Gen. Jackson. To promise and to perform are different 
things, child. 

Charlotte. Oh! I know that well enough. Before long 
I must promise to love, honour, and obey Billy Bowbell, 
and J feel that 1 shall never be able to perform that pro- 
mise. 

[Jackson takes out his purse and empties its contents 
into the box, without being observed by Charlotte.) 

Gen. Jackson. [aside] Amiable girl, may this contri- 
bute to your happiness. J return your treasure. 

Charlotte. [receiving the box] Ah! gracious me! it 
seems very heavy.” 

There !—and that drama was written by Mr. Richard 
Penn Smith, a man who appeared in the Yankee not many 
months ago, with so much credit to himself. Think of 
any body’s putting together such a detestable heap of rub- 
bish ; and then think of its being played at the Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington theatres. God for- 
give the followers of General Jackson. They would cover 
the whole country with reproach—they would have it the 











in confusion from the shores of my country. [Exit. 





laughing stock of the world. N. 
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DUMONT’S BENTHAM. 
(Translated by the senior editor, with notes. ) 
CHAPTER Xil. 
Of the limits which separate Morals from Legisla- 
tion. (1) 
Morality in general is the act of directing the actions of 
men, 80 as to produce the greatest possible amount of hap- 


ines. 

R Legislation ought to have precisely the same object in 
view. 

But although these two arts, or these two sciences have 
the same end in view, they differ much in their extent. All 
actions, whether public or private, are the springs of mo- 
rals. It is a guide which may conduct an individual, as it 
were by the hand, through all the details of life, through all 
the relationships of society. Legislation cannot do this, 
and if it could, it ought not to exercise a continual and di- 
rect interference with the conduct of men. Morality pre- 
scribes to each individual to do whatever is advantageous 
to himself and to the community ; but as there are many 
acts useful to the community which the legislator ought ne- 
ver tocommand: So are there many hurtful acts, which 
he ought not to forbid, although morality may. Legisla- 
tion in a word has much the same centre as morality, 
though not the same circumference. 

There are two reasons for the difference : 1. Legislation 
cannot secretly influence the conduct of men but by punish- 
ment : these punishments are so many evils, which are no 
further justifiable, than as they produce a greater sum of 
good. But in many cases where we might wish to strength- 
en a moral precept by a penalty, the evil of the fault would 
be less than the evil of the penalty ; the means necessary 
for securing the execution of the law would be of a nature 
to spread a degree of alarm more hurtful than the evil that 
we might wish to prevent. 

2. Legislation is often stopped by the fear of including 
the innocent while striving to reach the guilty. Whence 
comes this danger? From the difficulty of defining the of- 
fence, of giving a clear and precise idea of it. For exam- 
ple, severity, ingratitude, perfidy, and other vices which 
the popular sanction punishes, cannot come within the su- 
pervision of the law, for we cannot give an exact definition 
of them, as of robbery, homicide, perjury, &c. 

But the better to distinguish the true limits of morals and 
legislation, let us look here at the most ordinary classifica- 
tion of moral duties. 

Private morality regulates the actions of man, both in 
that part of his conduct which concerns himself alone, and 
in that which may concern the interest of others. What 
interests himself composes a class of actions which are call- 
ed (improperly perhaps) duties toward one’s self, and 
the quality manifested by the fulfilment of these duties, re- 
ceives the name of prudence. ‘That part of his conduct 
which concerns others, forms a class of actions which are 
called duties toward others. But there are two methods 
of consulting the happiness of others ; the one negative, in 
abstaining from diminishing it, the other positive, in labour- 
ing to augment it ; the first constitutes probity, the second 
benevolence. 

Morality upon these three points needs the aid of law, 
but not to the same degree nor in the same manner. 

I. The rules of prudence will suffice almost always for 
themselves. Ifa man is wanting to himself (blind to his 
own interest), it is not his will which is in fault, it is 
his judgment. If he wrongs himself, it is only from error. 
The dread of self-injury is so strong a restraining motive, it 
would be useless to add to it the fear of an artificial 
pain. (2) 

a One of the best chapters in the work. It deserves 

in a pamphlet, far and wide, through our 
—_ Our legislators are continually erring (and so in- 


deed are the British) on the subjects of legislation. The 
attempt too much,—a certain way of doing too little. N. 
(2) Yet the legislators of England, of other parts of Eu- 
Tope, and of this country, would punish the va aort vhwg ; 
now by forfeiture, now by ignominious barial, now by 
driving a stake through the Lol N 


The contrary, some one will say, is demonstrated by 
facts : excesses at play, those of intemperance, the illicit 
commerce of the sexes accompanied so often with great 
danger, are enough to prove that individuals have not suffi- 
cient prudence to abstain from what is hurtful. 

Confining myself to a general answer, I should say, first, 
that in the majority of these cases, the punishment being 
easily eluded, is inefficacious : and, secondly, that the evil 
produced by the penal law would be much greater than 
that of the offence. 

Suppose, for example, that a legislator believes himself 
justified in trying to extirpate by direct laws, drunkenness 
and fornication. It will be necessary to begin with a mul- 
titude of rules. Complication of the law—the first incon- 
venience, and a very serious one. The more easily these 
crimes are concealed, the more severe should be the penal- 
ties, for the purpose of counterbalancing, by the terror of 
example, the hope of impunity, which is always reviv- 
ing. (3) Excessive rigour of the law—second inconve- 
nience, not less grave. The difficulty of procuring proof 
would be such, that it would be necessary to encourage in- 
formers, and to keep up an army of spies. Necessity of es- 
pionage—third inconvenience, worse than the two first. 
Compare the effects in good and evil. Crimes of that na- 
ture, if one may give such a name to such follies, are pro- 
ductive of no alarm ; (4) but the supposed remedy would 
fill the community with fear ; innocent or guilty, every one 
would fear on account of himself or of others. Suspicions 
and informations would make all Society dangerous. Every 
body would fly from it, and betake himself to mystery and 
distrust, the overthrow of confidence. Instead of having 
suppressed one vice, the law would have sown the seeds of 
newer and more dangerous ones. 

It is true that example may render certain excesses con- 
tagious ; and that an evil which would be almost imper- 
ceptible if it were confined to a small number of individu- 
als, may become very obvious by its extent. All that the 
legislator can do, respecting offences of this sort, is to sub- 
ject it to some slight punishment in cases of scandalous no- 
toriety, that will suffice to give it a taint of illegality which 
would excite against it the popular sanction. 

It is here that legislators in general, have legislated too 
much. Instead of trusting themselves to the prudence of 
individuals, they have treated them like children and slaves. 
They have yielded to the same passion as the founders of 
the religious orders, who, the better to show their authori- 
ty, and littleness of spirit, held their subjects in the most 
abject dependence, and marked out for them, day by day, 
moment by moment, their occupations, their aliment, their 
time of going to bed and their time of getting up, with all 
the intermediate details of behaviour. ‘There are celebrat- 
ed codes, wherein we discover a multitude of shackles of 
that sort : such as idle restraints of marriage, punishments 
for celibacy, sumptuary laws, fixing the fashion of habits, 
the expense of entertainments, the furniture of a house, the 
ornaments of women ; there are infinite details upon food 
which is prohibited or forbidden, ablutions of such or such 
a nature, purifications of health or of property, and a thou- 
sand other puerilities which add to all the inconvenience of 
a useless restraint, that of brutifying a people, by covering 
these absurdities with a veil of mystery. 

Yet more unhappy are the states where it has been 
sought to produce uniformity of religious opinion, by penal 
laws. The choice of a religion is a matter of individual 
pradence. If men are persuaded that their eternal happi- 
ness depends upon a certain worship or a certain faith, 
what can the legislator oppose to such an interest? I need 
not insist upon this truth : it is now generally acknowledg- 

(3) Here we have the germ of Mr. Bentham’s celebrat- 
ed work on REWARDS aND PuNISHMENTS,—a work 
pega or rary ange, phical study of the princi- 
ples of penal legislation, than all that ever had been said, or 
done, or written before. Mr. Livingston (of Louisiana) has 


borrowed it, in the lump, for his code, without acknow- 
ledging the author. N. 
(4) No re pend alarm perhaps ; for -_ things occur 
by the consent of parties. But where is the vague alarm 
of the virtuous ? N. 
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ed ; but im tracing the boundaries of legislation, I could not 
quudock terns which it is most important never to pass, 

General Rule. Leave to individuals the greatest possi- 
ble latitude, in every case where they can only injure them- 
selves, (5) for they are the best judges of their own inte- 
rests. (6) If they deceive themselves, the moment they 
perceive their error, it is to be presumed they will not per- 
sist. Do not sufferthe power of the law to interfere, unless 
to prevent their injuring each other. It is there that law is 
necessary ; it is there that the application of punishment is 
traly useful, since the rigour shown toward one may ensure 
the safety of all. 

II. It is true that there is a natural connexion between 
prudence and probity ; that is to say, that our interest, 
well understood, (7) will never leave us destitute of a 
motive for abstaining from injury to others. 

Let us pause a moment upon this point. I say, that, in- 
dependently of religion and the laws, we have always some 
natural motives ; that is, motives drawn from our own in- 
terest ; for consulting the happiness of others. 1, The 
motive of pure benevolence,—a calm and sweet feeling, 
that we loveto enjoy, and which makes us unwilling te 
cause suffering: 2. The motive of private affections, which 
exercise their power in domestic life, and within the private 
circle of our relationships : 3. The desire of a good repu- 
tation, and the fear of blame. This is a sort of calculation 
—a matter of trade ; we pay, that we may have credit— 
we speak truth, that we may obtain confidence—we serve, 
that we may be served. It is in this sense that a man of 
wit said, that if probity did not exist, it would be 
necessary to contrive it, m the means of making a for- 
tune. 

A man enlightened upon his own interest, would not be 
guilty even of a concealed crime,—whether from the fear 
of contracting a shameful habit, which will be sure to be- 
tray him sooner or later ; or because secrets concealed from 
penetrating eyes, leave at the bottom of the heart an inqui- 
etude which corrupts all pleasure. Whatever he might be 
able to acquire at the expense of security would be of no 
value ; and if he is jealous of the esteem of men, the best 
guaranty of it that he can have, is his own esteem. (8). 

But for an individual to perceive the whole of that con- 
nexion between the interest of others and his own, he 
should possess an enlightened understanding, and a heart 
free from the seductive passions. The greater part of man- 
kind have neither enough intelligence, nor enough strength 
of soul, nor enough moral sensibility, for their probity to” 
pass to the succour of law. The legislator ought te sustain 
the weakness of that natural interest, in adding to it an ar- 
tificial interest more obvious and more constant. 

Yet more. In many cases, morality derives its existence 
from the law,—that is to say : To decide whether an ac- 
tion is morally good, or bad, it is necessary to know whe- 
ther it is permitted or forbidden by the law ; it is the same 
with what concerns property. A mode of selling and ac- 
quiring, contrary to the probity of one country, may be ir- 
reproachable in another. It is the same with offences 
against the state. The state exists only by legislation. 
We cannot establish the duties of morality without know- 
ing the institution of the legislator. For example,—there 
are countries where it would bea crime for a subject to en- 
list in the service of another ; and countries where to do 
so, would be legitimate and honourable. (9) 


(5) Are there any such cases, properly and cautiously 

speaking ? N. 
(6) Not always ; but if they are not, — will do 

more harm than good, where it abridges liberty in — 


(7) And here too, we have the whole doctrines of ot 
ty and self-interest, lying in a nut-shell. N. 
8) Who is there to question the sublime philoso 
on profound morality of this ? RY 
(9) This touches upon one of the most difficult ques- 
tions : if the law is not what it ought to be ; if it is at 
open war with the principle of utility—shall it be obeyed ? 
shall it be violated? or shall we remain neuter between the 
law which authorizes the evil and the morality which for- 
bids it? The solution of this problem may be drawn from 
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III. As to beneficence, we are bound to distinguish. 
Law may extend itself far enough for general objects, such 
as the care of the poor, &c. ; but in detail, we must refer it 
to private morality. Beneficence has its mysteries, and em- 
ploys itself upon evils so unforeseen, or so secret, that the 
law cannot take notice of them. Besides it is to the free 
will of the individual that beneficence owes its energy ; if 
the same acts were to be commanded, they would be no 
longer benefits, they would lose their attractiveness and 
their essence. It is morality, and above all, it is religion 
which forms here the necessary aid to legislation, and the 
most kindly tie of humanity. (10) 

However, instead of having done too much in this way, 
legislators have not done enough ; they should have made 
the refusal, or omission of an act of humanity, a crime, 
when it is easy to render, and when there results from 
the refusal any misfortune : to abandon, for example, a 
wounded person in a solitary road, without looking for help; 
not to warn a person who is handling poison ; not to reach 
a hand to another who has fallen overboard, or into a place 
out of which he cannot escape without assistance. In these 
cases, and others of the same sort, who would complain of 
& punishment which was satisfied by exposing the delin- 
quent to a certain degree of shame, or with rendering him 
responsible in his fortune for the evil which he might have 
prevented ? 

I may observe here, that the legisleture should have gone 
farther than it has done, relative to the interests of the in- 
ferior animals : (11)—Not that I do approve the law of the 
Gentoos in that respect. There are good reasons for mak- 
ing animals serve for the nourishment of man, and for de- 
stroying those which are troublesome or noxious: We are 
the better for it, and they are none the worse, for they are 
not troubled as we are with long and bitter anticipations of 
the future ; and the death which they receive from us, may 
always be less painful than that which they would receive 
in the inevitable course of nature. But what can we say 
to justify the useless torments which they are made to suf- 
fer, by our cruel whims? Among all the reasons which 
might be given for declaring gratuitous cruelties toward 
them a crime, I shall confine myself to that which relates 
to my subject : it is a means of cultivating the general sen- 
timent of benevolence, and of rendering men kinder, or at 
least of preventing that brutal depravity, which, after hav- 
ing amused itself with animals, may require, in growing, 
to be assuaged with human suffering. (12) 











a consideration of prudence and benevolence. We are to 
see if there be more evil in observing the law, than in vio- | 
lating it: Whether the probable evils of obedience are less | 
than the probable evils of disobedience. b 


(10) This I take to be editorial ; for it is not true of | 
every religion. ‘The author would speak more warily. \| 
N. 





(11) The friends of humanity will read this with plea- | 
sure. They are beginning to perceive, and to acknow- | 
ledge, that the dumb beast may be legislated for, without a | 
derogation of dignity. And why not, if he may be tortur- | 
ed to death by man, without reproach to his dignity ? 


(12) See the voyage of Barrow to the Cape of Good | 
Hope ; and the cruelty of the Dutch colonists toward the | 
inferior animals and the slaves there. 











RETRIBUTION---OVERTHROW. 


Exceedingly powerful and eloquent. There is no dreaming 
here—no boyish effort. The idea is magnificent, and 


the language worthy of it ; and the doctrine worthy of 
Scripture. N. 


I had been reading of the snfferings which poor human 
nature is compelled to undergo in its passage through this 
world to a better,—I had burned with indignation at the 
oppression and arrogance of the rich, —I had wept for the 
indigence and sorrows of the poor and afflicted,—I had 
dared to arraign the justice of the Almighty for the unequal 
distribution of happiness. I had thought of these things 
till sorrow settled down upon my heart,—my soul was heavy 











within me, for the afflictions of my fellow beings,—then 


. 


"leep came over me like a cloud,—a death-like stupor was 
upon me, but my imagination was up and abroad. 

I was in the midst of a mighty city ; surrounded by works 
of art and magnificence. The rich and the great were there, 
—but there, also, were the poor and the needy, the suffering 
and the afflicted. The habitations of the rich were spread 
out in their splendour and glory like the palaces of princes; 
and near them the hovels of the poor disfigured the earth, 
and seemed placed there that their inhabitants might catch 
the crumbs as they fell from the rich man’s table. 

The voice of mirth and minstrelsy, of wassail and joy, 
went up from the proud dwellings of the wealthy,—while 
from the habitations of the wretched came forth to the ear 
the cries of children calling for bread, when there was none 
to give ; then came the piercing cry of the mother, calling 
out, in her agony, upon her God to send the comforter— 
Death. And I went on,—and the streets were filled with 
people running to and fro in their anguish ; and the multi- 
tude bowed themselves down with one spirit, and cried out 
for bread,—for famine was there, and want had come over 
them like the simoom of the desert ! And still the voice of 
merriment and of plenty went forth from the houses of the 
great ; their windows were glancing with light, and the 
forms of those at the feast and the dance were reflected on 
the haggard and wan faces of the famishing people. Then 
did the multitude murmur against their God ; and their 
murmurs sounded like the winds among the forest trees, as 
their branches bend and rise again at the growing onset of 
the blast. And then there came a cry—a shout, as though 
the enemy had come in upon them :—one had found a 
crust of bread, and the multitude set upon him, and snatch- 
ed it from his hand,—and they tossed it to and fro among 
them ; and then one, more strong than his fellows, seized 
it, and rushed out from among them,—and then a fearful 
ery arose, as of a lioness robbed of her whelps. And he 
was seized, and beat down, and crushed, and mangled ; 
and they tore his bleeding limbs from his body—the mus- 
cles straining and writhing even after separation. And then 


| a thought at one and the same time struck the murderers,— 
| athought which famine suggested,—and they gnawed the 


mutilated body, even while the death-throe was upon it. 
Still the feasting went on in the habitations of the wealthy. 
Then did I kneel down, and pray that power might be giv- 
en me to bring down the haughtiness of the affluent, and to 
make the rich and poor change places in the world ;—and 
my prayer was granted. I went up into the dwellings of 
the rich, and before me their food vanished ; the red wine 
in the goblets dried up ; the splendid palaces fell away, and 
mingled with the dust, and their proud owners sat down on 
the ruins, covered with rags and filthiness, and they begged 
of the passers-by, in their poverty. My revenge was com- 
plete.—I went among the hovels of the poor, and their 
limbs were clothed with rich clothing,—their dwellings 
grew up into proud palaces, and their cups overflowed with 
the good things of the earth ;—then went I out from among 
them full of joy. 

The summer had passed away in its loveliness. [ re- 


|| tarned ;—but the last state of that city was worse than the 


first. The rich man, unused to poverty, had died in his 
wretchedness ; and the poor man, unused to affluence, had 
squandered away his substance in riotous living. There 
were none to work,—none to labour. The city had be- 
come deserted ; silence reigned undisturbed in her halls, 
and time was fast blotting out her place from the face of 
the earth. And had these been my doings? I wept,—and 
in my agony awoke,—a better man. I bowed in submis- 
sion to the government of God ; and never more did I dare 
to arraign His goodness, in 





teing out to man prosperity 
in unequal portions, 
SEYTON. 








Great men often pretend that they miscarry in this or 
that undertaking, only by having a mind too great for so 
minute employment. 


Next to the crime of writing contrary to what a man 
thinks, is that of writing without thinking. 





The writer below deserves to be heard. I judged, it is 
true, on ex parte evidence. But why? There was no 
other before me. Neither Mr. Quincy nor his friends had 
replied to the pamphlet. N. - 

Boston, March 6th, 1829, 

Joun Neau,—Sir,—You are a lover of justice ;—strict, 
even-handed justice. If you was not, I should not have 
taken the trouble to address you. In the last number of 
the Yankee, which is now before me, you have committed 
an act of flagrant injustice. Your zeal for the RIGHTS oF 
WoMEN (a highly commendable zeal,) has led you astray. 
It has led you to the condemnation of an individual, upon 
entirely ex-parte testimony. 

Sir, before you proceeded to pronounce judgment against 
our late Mayor, Mr. Quincy, for his conduct in relation to 
the High School for Girls, you should have enquired if 
there was not another side to the question, than that which 
Mr. Bailey presented to your view. The character of Mr. 
Quincy, his reputation in the country, is of some import 
ance—of great importance to this part of the country, 
now that he is placed at the head of our first (I think you 
will not deny that it is our first) institution for education, 
That character should not have been assailed, in so essen- 
tial a point, upon the testimony of a prejudiced, a highly 
prejudiced, witness. . 

Your first impression, on looking over Mr. Bailey’s Re- 
view, was, that the late worthy, vigorous, able, and 
honest Mayor of Boston, now President of Harvard, 
was handled with a bitter personal spirit, and much 
too roughly for the occasion. And your first impression 
was the correct one. ; , 

In his official course in relation to the High School for 
Girls, Mr. Quincy was associated with some of the first, 
the most public-spirited, and philanthropic men in our city; 
—men who would not be likely to be led from the path of 
rectitude by the influence of Mr. Quincy, or any one else;— 
those men might be appealed to, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether Mr. Quincy deserved any portion of the 
severity which Mr. Bailey thought proper to inflict, through 
the medium of his Review. 

You intimate a possibility that Mr. Quincy might have 
been disaffected towards the High Schvol for Girls, because 
it did not originate with himself. Do you know, Sir, that 
this School did originate with a warm personal friend of 
Mr. Bailey ;—and that, in all human probability, the main 
object of its establishment (the main object of some of its 
projectors, at least,) was, to provide a comfortable office 
for Mr. Bailey ;—(1) and that a leading feature throughout 
the proceedings which took place, in relation to the sub- 
ject, on the part of the principal projector of the institution, 
was the amount of the salary of Mr. Bailey. 

There is, probably, not a place on the face of this earth, 
in which the public school system is established on a better 
foundation, or in which greater expense is incurred for that 
object, than in this city. The experiment of the High 
School for Girls, undoubtedly, so far as related to that 
individual School, was attended with success. But that 
experiment clearly demonstrated the necessity of establish- 
ing additional Schools, of the same grade, if the original 
principle was to be carried into full effect. This extension 
of the system, to meet all the public demands for this sort 
of education, was to be attended with a very great increase 
of the already very heavy expenses of our Public Schools;— 
and many of the most judicious of our citizens entertained, 
and freely expressed, the opinion, that any great increase 
of the expenses of our Schools might have a tendency to 
disaffect the people towards them;—and that, eventually, 
the prejudice, thus put in operation, might injuriously affect 
the School system, as it had theretofore existed. 

As the zealous projectors of the High School for Girls 
found the number of Pupils proposed for admission increas- 
ing beyond the accommodations afforded by the School, 
and as they discovered a disinclination, in many quarters, 


(1) Can this be true? From what I saw of Mr. Bailey and of the 
High School, I should say that neither he nor his friends ought to 
have electioneered for such an office. Is he not employed now, more 
properly and more permanently? N. 
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to increase the number of the Schools, they had but one 
alternative to adopt;—and that was, to raise the qualifi- 
cations for admission into the School. This they were 
continually doing, in order to keep in competent reduction 
the number of Pupils to be admitted to the benefits of the 
School. 

Now, Mr. Neal, I am confident that when you are so 
ably advocating the Rights of Women, and their claims to 
the common privileges of citizens, you would not wish to 
aid in the establishment of a literary, or a political, aristo- 
cracy among their sex.(2) The High School for Girls, as 
constituted and carried on here, would have had that ten- 
dency directly. For the qualifications for admission were 
placed so high, and must necessarily have been raised so 
much higher, that the daughters of our hard-handed lubour- 
ers, our honest and industrious mechanics, could not have 
obtained the advantages of this School. ‘They would have 
been confined, almost exclusively, to the children of those 
fathers, whose learned leisure would have afforded oppor- 
tunity to educate their children up to any standard. It was 
the pertinacious attempt to introduce a system of this kind, 
that Mr. Quincy pertinaciously withstood:—and, for his 
course in relation to this School, the great body of our 
community, instead of heaping reproaches upon him, ought 
to do him high honour. If you knew his motives of action, 
on that subject, Sir, as well as this writer knows them, you 
are one of the Jast men who would believe that ‘‘ he has 
been positively wrong as a statesman, a philanthropist, and 
a jooker into futurity.’’ 

I believe that Mr. Quincy’s opinion on this subject was, 
that, if these higher branches of education were to be in- 
troduced, at the public expense, they ought to be engrafted 
upon the stock of our common public Schools, where they 
would be accessible to all;—alike accessible to the children 
of the rich and the poor, of the educated and the uneducat- 
ed. (3) 

It is a bitter pill, Mr. Neal, to the little clan of interested 
and vindictive opponents among us, that some of the first 
men of our Commonwealth have conspired to place Mr. 
Quincy at the head (almost) of the education of our coun- 
try, when they have declared him entirely ignorant of the 
commonest principles of education. 

By the way, Sir, (apart from this defence of Mr. Quincy,) 
how far do you think education can, according to strict 
principles of equity, be extended, at the public ex- 
pense ? (4) 


Your’s, with esteem, Ww. H. 


(2) Certainly not. But I would rather have an aristocracy in lite- 
than no literature. But is this altogether a fair view “~ 


(3) A capital idea. It should be persevered with. N. 
(4) I shall answer this query in detail at some future period. Now 
my notion is that women should have the opportunity of learning as 
much as men at the public charge; and that all, even the poor, should 

have a chance (by lot) of being well-educated. N. 








PORTLAND; 
THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 19, 1829. 





An excellent letter—brimful of good sense, and of something 
far better than the best poetry. It is impossible not to 
admire the prose of Mr. G. L.: and I hope—nay, be- 
lieve, that with such feelings and views, his poetry will 
be worthy of all I can say in its favour. N. 


Newsuryport, Marcn 6, 1829. 

Joun Neat: Sir,—In several late numbers of your 
paper, I have observed communications requesting you to 
reconsider certain criticisms of your own on some lines 
contributed to the ‘‘ Legendary,’*—of which lines I claim 
to be the author. —— 

The remarks in question ¥ remember well. I thought 
at the time that they were written in a hasty and ill-judged 
spirit,—I will not say uncandid, for I knew of no private 
reason which could in this instance, influence your public 
opinion. At any rate, I had good right to conclude, from 
the great, and as it seemed to me equally ill-judged com- 
mendation bestowed upon the piece by every other Journal 





(and they were very many) which took occasion to speak 
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of it,—either that your mind only, of all others, was under 
the direction of true principles of Taste,—or else, that, 
in this respect, you were eminently deficient. Very natur. 
ally, I took the view of the subject most favourable to my- 
self, and arriving at the latter conclusion, dismissed the 
whole matter from my mind,—and should have given my- 
self no further trouble about it, even if you had continued 
saying still more disagreeable things, did it not seem a 
shame that others should be more solicitous about the off- 
spring of my thoughts than I, their own father and natural 
protector. 

But the fact is, that I send my productions into the 
world, expecting them to be buffeted, like other men’s 
literary children, and willing that they should perish, if 
they cannot bide the pelting of criticism,—that most piti- 
less and perilous of all storms. I am prepared for differ- 
ent opinions. I respect them all, however various and op- 
posite, when they appear prompted by candour. But my 
friendly champions are entirely mistaken as to the real value 
which I am in the habit of attaching to short-hand criti- 
cism, and the effect which that of an unfavourable nature is 
likely to have upon my literary efforts. I disclaim no sen- 
sibility to praise: Jaudari a laudato viro,—to gain the ap- 
plause of the just, the generous, and the good, will always 
excite in me pleasure and joy: but to the opinions of the 
rest, I am altogether indifferent. 

Of the effect, also, likely to be produced upon the public 
mind by criticisms manifestly unfair (without meaning to 
assume the fact that yours are so) I entertain an opinion 
different from theirs. Fortunately, we live in a community 
capable, for the most part, of forming a correct and sensible 
opinion, and what is better, in the habit of thinking for 
themselves. They will not suffer their judgment to be 
forestalled : ‘They will quickly revolt from unfair dealing ; 
and all unjust statements and false inference must ultimately 
return to plague the inventor. 

If, then, I have made any good improvement of the 
powers, however slight, which God has granted me ;—if I 
shall, at some future period, do any thing valuable and 
praiseworthy, I do not fear but it will have its proper fame 
and intended effect,—if it be worthless and vicious, I will 
be one of the first to cheer it down the stream to the irrevo- 
cable ocean of oblivion. 

I am sorry thus to appear in defence of myself or my 
productions, but I felt compelled, by the circumstances of 
the case, to express my feelings. ‘To those who have in- 
terested themselves in the affair, I am very grateful : I ad- 
mire their generosity, but cannot join in their request. To 
you, Sir, I say again, that I know of no good reason why 
your criticism should not be sincere: if so, I have no fault 
to find : if not, I plead no claims upon you ; you must set- 
tle it with your own conscience. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
GeorGeE Lunt. 





I give the following a place with pleasure. The 
concluding remarks referred to by the writer, 
were not made with a view to the death of the 
child ; but to what I had previously said of the 
subject. I do not believe either way. I want 
proof as to witches, ghosts, &c. With proof I, 
like others, am ready to believe any thing—every 
thing. 

Mr. Neat,—Amongst the miscellany of your 
last number, I have been reading under the Cap- 
tion of Facts, a relation of extraordinary occurren- 
ces—now so many things occur in this our world, 
the cause or causes of which cannot be explained 
on general principles, that I like occasionally to 
read well vouched narrations, if it were only to 
show us not only that our knowledge is not un- 
bounded, but that it is circumscribed by very nar- 
row limits.—I proceeded, not wondering very much 
at any thing I read, either of facts, or description, 
or comments, till I reached the last paragraph ; 











witches and witchcraft, animal magnetism, astrolo- 
gy, phrenology, and a portion of the marvellous, 
may be inferred from what I have already said, 
and perhaps it may be found after a while, that 
strange as my belief may be, it has not been adopt- 
ed hastily, nor without a grave and proper in- 
vestigation of the subject.”—Now I propose to alter 
the above paragraph, that it may read thus; (not 
doubting that both the writer, yourself, and a ma- 
jority of readers, will consider this solution of the 
difficulty quite as rational, and much more becom- 
ing an inhabitant of a christian land.) “ Now the 
time of the death of this child is not to be account- 
ed for by any thing in the history of witches, or 
witchcraft, animal magnetism, astrology, phrenolo- 
gy, or any thing else, but the belief that our Crea- 
tor is a God who heareth prayer ; and sees fit from 
time to time to grant such signal instances of spe- 
cial answers to prayer, that our speculating minds 
may be convinced, and our unbelieving hearts af- 
fected, by such condescending proofs of the truth of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ; in which Eternal life is 
offered to every penitent believing sinner.” 





JOHN BISBE, 

The Universalist preacher, of whom I had occasion to 
speak so highly in a late paper, isno more. He died on 
Sunday the 8th of March, after an illness of a few days. 
To the last, he maintained the faith he had lived in ; and a 
few hours before his death, being satisfied that he was near 
his departure, notwithstanding the hopes given to his wife 
by the physician in attendance, he had her and their child- 
ren called to the bed-side—and having prepared them for 
the separation,—he kissed them—blessed them—and en- 
couraged them to continue in the faith he had preached,— 
declaring it to be the Gospel, according to his best judg- 
ment of the gospel. N. 





Presipent’s Messace. A very brief, sensible af- 
fair—with but one or two flourishes in it. N. 





It may be amusing to some of our stage-going people to 
compare the 9 of theatrical representations, as Sir 
Walter Scott in his Essay on the Drama describes it, 
with the refinements, or, as some would have it, corrup- 
tions of the modern drama. 


The account which we have of the origin of Grecian 
theatrical representations, describes them as the fantastic 
orgies of shepherds and peasants, who solemnized the rites 
of Bacchus by the sacrifice of a goat, by tumultuous dances, 
and by a sort of masquerade, in which the actors were dis- 
guised like the ancient Morris-dancers of England, or the 
Guisards of Scotland, who have not as yet totally disused 
similar revels. Instead of masks, their faces were stained 
with the lees of wine, and the songs and jests corresponded 
in coarseness to the character of the satyrs and fawns, 
which they were supposed to assume in honour of their pa- 
tron Bacchus. Music, however, always formed a part of 
this rude festivity, and to this was sometimes added the re- 
citations of an individual performer, who, possessed of more 
voice or talent than his companions, was able to entertain 
an audience for a few minutes by his own unaided exertions. 

Out of such rude materials, "Thespis (aided by Susarion) 
js supposed to have been the first who framed something 
like an approach to a more regular entertainment. fschy- 
lus was the first, who, availing himself of the invention of 
a stage by Thespis, introduced upon the boards a plurality 
of actors at the same time, and converted into action and 
dialogue, accompanied or relieved at intervals by the musi- 
cal performance of the Chorus, the dull manologue of the 
Thespian orator. A theatre, at first of wood, but afterwards 
of stone, circumscribed, while it accommodated, the spec- 
tators, and reduced a casual and disorderly mob to the qua- 
lity and civilization of a regular and attentive audience, 





A DUN.— Will such of the subscribers to the YANKEE 
for last year, as have not paid their dues, be obliging enough 
to refer to the original terms of subseription ; or to the 
tenth chapter of Luxe, seventh verse—last part of the 











which is as follows, “The nature of my belief in 





first clause ? N, 
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The first four stanzas below were never written by the au- 
thor of the four last—were they? Yet the whole must 
appear. In no other way can the difference be made 
obvious. The first are musical and free ; the last poor. 

N. 
Tue Rose is fair, when it glitters in dew, 

The Stars shine bright in their heaven of blue ; 

But the cheek that was fairer, and the eyes more bright, 

Have faded—are dimmed—in the darkness of night. 


There is sleep in the wood—there is sleep on the flowers ; 
The birds are at rest in their leafy bowers ; 

The winds—they have died in low murmurs away, 

And nature is clad in her sable array. 


The forest will wake—the flowers will arise, 

And the birds will ascend to their own loved skies ; 
The silvery sound will fall on the ear, 

And nature in beauty and life reappear :— 


Bat thy sleep ! Oh, never again will be broken, 
Thy hope hath died with thee, and each loved token 
Of grove and of streamlet hath passed for aye ; 

For thee is no waking,—for thee is no day. 


—— 


Sweer Bird! that hops from spray to spray, 


and would have blushed nicely, I guess, if she hado’t || true Connecticut lightnin’. Jemini! how we skim- 
been as red as she could be already. “A word in || med over it. And the houses, and barns, and fen 
your ear, Patty,” says I, giving her a wink, and step- || and pig-styes flew by us like seud by the moon, 
ping aside into a corner, I told her what was brew- 1 And yonder is Hank’s corner. Whoorah! and 
ing. “Vil run and borrow the Deacon’s sleigh, || whoorah answered all the ladies and gentlemen 
| and come back for you right away,” saysI. O, you || with one voice. Sukey, scared at the noise, turned 
| needn’t be in such a tearin’ hurry, says she, for I || the corner with a flirt, and the sleigh was bottom 
| have got to shift from top to toe. You see what a || upwards in a whoa there! whoa! The first 
| picklel amin. Ah, Patty, says I, beauty when un- | thing I knew was that I was in the bowels of a 
| adorned is adorned the——Well, I vow says Patty, || snow bank, jammed down under half a ton of Dolly 
| Fisher. I thought I should never see daylight 








| 
| 
says she. And off I shot, for how was I to follow | 
up such a bold speech; but [I couldn’t help snigger- again ; and when they hauled me out, I left a print in 
ing all the way to the Deacon’s, to think how swim- || the snow very much like a cocked-up hat knocked 
| mingly matters were going on. I was so full of this, |) into the middle of next week, as the sailors say. 
| that I entirely forgot to make up a story to fob off || Howsomdever, no bones were broke. We shook 
| upon the Deacon, till I got almost to his door ; for | our feathers and crept into our nest again, laughing 
the Deacon is a sworn enemy to all frolicking, and || as loud as the best of them. The sleighs were now 
soishismare. “I'll tell him, says I—I’ll tell him— | formed in a string, the fiddler foremost, and away 
I want to carry a grist to mill.—But that will be we started, on the road to Shaw’s, bells jing! 
| 





as the politicians say.” screaming for Joy. 


The Deacon gave a mortal squint at my face, || Peter Shaw heard the racket two miles off, for 


in 

| found out—no matter ; so it’s not till after ‘lection, | fiddle sounding, and every body hallooing em | 
| when I did my errand; but I was safe behind a 

shirt-collar. He then fell to chewing his cud and 
| considering. “ Mother’s clean out, says I—both rye 
and injunn.” The Deacon spit. “ Well, neighbour, 
if you are afeard to trust a fellow, here’s your two 
shillings aforehand.”—*“ Poh, poh, John,” says he, 
| waking up and pocketing the money, “ not trust 
| you; hear that, now. Joshua tackle up Sukey. 


| he is always on the look-out of a moon-shiney night, 
| He fell to kicking up a dust in the best room, to put 
|| it to rights ; and when we arrived the floor was 

swept, the best Japan candlesticks paraded, the fire- 
| place filled with green wood, and little Ben was an- 
| chored close under the jam to tug at the broken- 
| winded bellusses. No fire appeared, but there were 
| strong symptoms of it, for there was no lack of 











Thou seemest to be, like me, alone. 
Yes, all thy fickle mates have flown 
‘**'To milder climes and a brighter day.”’ 
And how canst thou so sweetly sing, 
And still find joy in every thing ! 


Yet ’tis not joy which prompts thy song,— 
*Tis mourning o’er thy lonely fate ; 

*Tis calling for thy treacherous mate. 

Ah, hapless bird ! ’twill be full long 

Ere he will wander back to thee, 

And meet thee on that withered tree. 


So sweetly dost thou tell thy grief, 
Sure thou wilt find some kinder one 
Who still will claim thee for his own ; 
Thy hermitage will be but brief— 

** Away, away, to the sunny clime,”’ 
And peace and joy will yet be thine. 


But I,—ah ! whither shall I flee ?— 
Oh, I have wandered far and wide, 
And nought but ills on ills betide ; 
There’s nothing left on earth for me. 
But soon I’li rest this aching head, 
And make the peaceful grave my bed. 


New- York. 





Really there is something here worth laying up for 
another day. N. 
A SLEIGH RIDE. 


As I was going past Mr. Josh Carter’s tavern the 
other day, I heard a terrible noise in the bar-room, 
and thinks I, I’ll just put my head in and see what 


isthe matter. ‘“ Whoorah, roared a heap of fellows, | 


here’s Johnny Biddle, he’ll go, and that makes ten,” 
—and hauled mein among them. “ What’s the oc- 
casion?” says I1—O a sleigh-ride over to Shaw’s 
(every body goes to Shaw’s, that goes sleigh-riding) 
with gals—fiddles and frolic. Whoorah, says I.— 
I motion, says Doctor Partridge, that every gentle- 
man go right straight, now, and get his sleigh and 
lady and meet at Hank’s corner; and with another 
whoorah, we burst out of doors and scattered. 

I ran, full split, to the widow Bean’s. Her daugh- 
ter Patty is the handsomest girl on Casco-bay. I 
had given her some pretty broad hints, and only 
waited for a good chance to pop the question. 
“ And out it shall come this very night,” says I. 

I bounced in to the widow Bean’s, out of breath, 
and was near catching Patty in the suds. She had 
just done washing, and was wringing out, standing 
in the midst of tubs, pails, mops and kettles. She 
was struck all of a heap, at the sight of her spark, 


| You'll drive the crittur slow, John,—and, now I 
| think of it, you may bring back my grist, that is now 


| at the mill—and look sharp at the miller, John, 


smoke ; and part of it, missing the way up chimney, 
| strayed about the dancing room, which gave mea 
chance to hit off another compliment upon Patty's 
|| when he stricks the toll measure.” It was too late || beanty, as being the cause (I said) of drawing the 
|| to stick at lies now, so I promised every thing, || smoke. Every body laughed at the novelty of the 
| jumped into the sleigh and steered to the widow’s, || idea. But there was no time for chat. As soon as 
| with flying colours. | we had taken a swig of the hot stuff all round, we 
|| Itis the height of gentility, you must know, for || sat the fiddler down by the other jam, took the floor 
|| a lady to make her beau wait as long as possible, || and went to work with might and main, the fiddle 
| on such an occasion. I sat over a heap of warm || keeping time with the bellusses. 
| ashes in widow Bean’s parlour, listening to Patty Not to be lengthy, we kept it up, frolickin’ and 
| stamping about in her stocking feet, in the chamber || drinkin’ hot stuff till midnight ; and while it lasted, 
over head for one good hour. Then I stood up to || the fun was real genuine. But as I cast a sheep’s- 
| the looking-glass and frizzled up my hair, changed || eye at Patty now and then, | took a notion that she 
\ my shirt pin toa new place; thought over some | and Siah Golding were rather too thick together, 
|| speeches to make under the buffalo skin, and finally || considerin’. ‘Thinks I, she wants to make me jeal- 
| laid a plot to lug in the awful question in a sort of || Ous, to spur me on; so seeing them in close confab, 
| a slantin’ fashion. | as I was cantering “down outside,” I poked my 
At last Patty appeared in all her glory; and I was || head between them, and cried boo !—But the cat 
| just crooking my elbow to lead her out, when in | was soon let out of the bag. We paid the reckon- 
| came mother Bean. “Where are you gwyin’ to, | ing—four-and-six apiece. Think o’ that! Every 
| Patty ?” “A sleigh-riding, mother.” “ What! and || body grumbled ; but Peet Shaw didn’tcare. Then 
leave your cousin Dolly all alone, to suck her fin- || followed the crowding of sleighs, taking in the ladies 
gers? A pretty how d’ye do that, after coming all || at the door. Sucha hubbub and confusion. But 
the way from Saco to see you.” Here wasaknock || when my turn came, lo and behold! Patty Bean 
_down argument. All my plans of courting and || was missing! And so was Si Golding.—Here is the 
comfort melted down and ran off ina moment. I || end of my story; whoever wants to know the par- 
saw directly that the widow was resolved to push || ticulars that happened in the ride home, ‘must ask 
big Dolly Fisher into my sleigh, whether or no; || Dolly Fisher. ‘The Deacon will tell ye what sort of 
and there was no remedy; for the widow Bean is || a pickle Sukey came home in, and how much I paid 
a stump that is neither to be got round nor moved | him “ for the whistle.” Finally, whoever went to 
out of the way. I made some mention about the | our meeting-house the next Sunday morning, knows 
small size of the sleigh, but she shut my mouth in- |) very well how Patty Bean and Josiah Goldin’ are 
|| stantly. “ Let me alone,” says she, “I wentasleigh- || to square accounts. Y. ¥. 
riding afore you was born, youngste. AN) ——~xLEE————————— — 
don’t know how to pack a sleigh, who coes >—Patty || : THE YANEEE 
| Bean, stow yourself away here, and slink yourself || _ 1s published every Thursday Evening, by James Apams, 
|| up small. If there isn’t room we must make room, Jun. at the Bookstore of Wells § Lilly, No. 18, Court 
| as the fellows used to say. Now Dolly hoist your- 
| self in there.” And she tumbled her into the sleigh, 


| 
| 
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|| like shot from a shovel, or a cart-load of pumkins | 
into a gondola: It was chuck full of her. O, she | 
is a whapper, I tell ye. “ Why, Johnny Biddle, in | 
my day, they used to pack us layer upon layer. At | 
this hint, | sneaked round to find Patty and begin | dollars r1rry cenrs, if not paid in advance. The pro- 
the second layer upon her lap. But the widow was |, prietors reserve to themselves the right of continuing or dis- 
wide awake. She clenched me by the collar, and || continuing the paper to delinquent subscribers, till arrearages 
patting upon Dolly’s knees, “here’s the driver's || are paid up. 

seat,” says she. “Plant your feet flat and firm, | 
niece. Jump up, Johnny.—And now away with 
yer, my lad!” 
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